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Correspondence 





Ambassador to the Vatican? 


Eprror: One reads with interest your 
Current Comment of July 18 entitled “Dip- 
lomats on the Vatican.” 

Without bringing into question your 
valid editorial contention—that a “gaping 
hole” exists in American foreign policy by 
the lack of U.S.-Vatican relations—one 
wonders exactly how much weight can be 
attached to a report in which the author- 
ities remain anonymous. 

It seems to this observer that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee renders com- 
pletely unconvincing any report from “a 
select group of retired foreign service of- 
fiers” or anyone else when it elects not to 
identify the sources, except by some vague, 
sweeping classification. 

In fact, even though the report under 
discussion favors “our side,” I find it a 
curious and, in a sense, frightening way 
to do business. 

Joun G. DEEpDy Jr. 

Editor 

Pittsburgh Catholic 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A Gallophile Protests 


Eprror: Is this AMERICA? De Gaulle, sig- 
nally honored so recently by the Pope, 
ridiculed by a crude cartoon (7/25, p. 549) 
in America; the USSR placed on a pedes- 
tal, and alongside it on other pedestals the 
United Kingdom and the United States of 
America; de Gaulle’s countrymen, though 
criticized as individualists in a juxtaposed 
aticle (“Fifty Million Frenchmen,” by 
James R. Berry), subjected en masse to 
generalizations. 

I hope I can rely on the perception and 
tolerance of my French friends to under- 
stand that such a publication does not 
represent the views of all American Cath- 
olics, 

RAYMOND SCALLEN 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


To Blend, to Announce? 


Epiror: Sorry, but your note in reply to 
J. B. Lawrence’s comment on the use of 
the word “meld” (Am. 7/18, p. 521) does 
no more than demonstrate that Webster’s 
New World Dictionary shares your errone- 
ous opinion. The word’s relation to “blend” 
consists solely in an accidental resemblance 
in sound to “melt.” Its meaning is “an- 
nounce,” “declare,” or “announce and dis- 
play.” See The American College Diction- 
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ary; Webster’s New International Diction- 
ary (Merriam-Webster); Funk & Wagnalls 
New Standard Dictionary; and the multi- 
volume “Oxford.” I believe you owe it to 
Mr. Lawrence to concede his point, and 
blush for the dictionary you use. 
KENTON KILMER 
Vienna, Va. 
[Thank you, Mr. Kilmer. But we refuse to 
blush. Language is a living thing, and our 
New World Webster—noting that “meld,” 
meaning “blend,” is the product of a 
“merging of melt and weld’—is simply 
testifying to new and (today) acceptable 
usage.——EbD. ] 


A Word About “The Word” 


Eprror: One of the more enjoyable fea- 
tures of my work is that I get to read 
America each week. One thing that has 
given me particular pleasure this summer 
is Fr. McCorry’s series of meditations on 
the collects for the Sundays after Pentecost. 





As an Episcopalian I have become familiar 
with these collects in the austere classical 
English of the 16th- and 17th-century ver- 
sions of the Book of Common Prayer. 
Therefore, it is a refreshing change to see 
them in a different translation and to have 
my attention drawn to a turn of phrase or 
a shade of meaning that had not occurred 
to me. 

For purposes of comparison your readers 
might be interested in the translation of 
the collect for the Ninth Sunday after 
Pentecost which Archbishop Thomas Cran- 
mer made for the 1549 Prayer Book. This is 
the collect discussed by Fr. McCorry in the 
July 18 issue. (Incidentally, we can each 
reserve our opinions about Cranmer. ) In its 
original spelling the 1549 translation reads: 


Let thy merciful eares, O Lord, be 
open to the praiers of thy humble 
seruantes; and that they may obteine 
their peticions, make them to aske 
suche thinges as shal please thee. 

I hope your readers appreciate the trea- 
sury of devotion which is being opened to 
them by Fr. McCorry. I look forward to 
the rest of the series. 

HARRISON SASSCER 
Washington, D. C. 


‘f's ‘vInanvwn ‘[ ‘a 
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Current Comment 





AP Wire From Spain 


“Enrique Cardinal Pla y Deniel told 
Roman Catholics that it was a mortal 
sin for engaged couples to walk arm-in- 
arm in the streets or to be alone to- 
gether.” At least that is what an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch dated July 10 al- 
leged that the Cardinal Primate of 
Spain said. As a matter of fact, the 
Spanish prelate said something rather 
different. The norms of Christian mod- 
esty laid down in the July ecclesiastical 
bulletin of the Archdiocese of Toledo 
are, by U. S. standards, very strict. But 
they are not the irrational rules de- 
scribed in the AP dispatch. 

The archdiocesan bulletin states that 
the most beautiful ideal of the period 
of courtship is to preserve pre-marital 
purity intact. In order to achieve this 
ideal, an engaged couple “are to try to 
avoid being alone together in the dark, 
and their failure to avoid this can be a 
mortal sin.” As for walking arm in arm, 
the bulletin calls it simply unacceptable 
(no puede aceptarse), not sinful. 

The same kind of mistranslation runs 
through the rest of the dispatch. It is 
due partly to a reporter’s innocent mis- 
understanding of the concept of a “prox- 
imate occasion of sin.” But a certain 
bias of mind may have played a part, 
too. Americans are predisposed to be- 
lieve the worst when there is question of 
the rigidity of Spanish Catholicism. 
Given that bias, it is understandable 
that a Spanish churchman’s meaning 
should be exaggerated and distorted. 
But it is not good reporting. 


The New Diplomacy 


The video tape of the rough-and- 
tumble Khrushchev-Nixon debate at the 
opening of the American National Ex- 
hibition in Moscow showed graphically 
to what an extent the Communists have 
made a shambles of traditional diplo- 
matic procedures. Specifically, it dram- 
atized the enormous importance the 
Kremlin attaches to propaganda. 

It was our good fortune that when 
Premier Khrushchev decided to turn 
the opening of the U. S. exhibit into a 
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propaganda circus, we had on hand for 
a change a man who can give as good 
as he takes. In the kind of uninhibited 
political debate which Khrushchev 
triggered, Vice President Nixon is as 
adept as any American. Quite properly 
in the circumstances, he did not allow 
diplomatic niceties to hamper his style. 
There may be some difference of 
opinion over the winner of the debate, 
but Mr. Nixon, who was well briefed, 
scored several telling points. We liked 
especially his rapier-sharp answer to 
Khrushchev’s_ insinuation that the 
American press would not carry a full 
account of the Russian’s remarks. 
“Never make a statement here,” said 
Mr. Nixon tartly, “if you don’t want it 
to be read in the United States.” To that 
thrust, the dictator of the world’s big- 
gest “kept” press could make no reply. 
Although the Khrushchey-Nixon ex- 
change avoided the deadly issues under 
discussion in Geneva, it may neverthe- 
less have contributed somewhat to a 
lessening of tensions between the Soviet 
Union and the free world. At least it 
demonstrated to the Russian dictator 
that in dealing with free men bluster 
and loud talk don’t always pay off. 


Crowds at the Fair 


The cultural fallout from the Ameri- 
can fair in Moscow’s Sokolniki Park may 
yet prove to have undone years of work 
by the Soviet propaganda machine (if 
bad Russian workmanship on the con- 
crete floor doesn’t dull the glitter of the 
eye-catching exhibits). 

During the first week of the exhibi- 
tion, crowds in excess of 60,000 daily 
swarmed in, over and around the glit- 
tering display, catching a glimpse for 
themselves of a side of American life 
not revealed in the pages of Pravda. 

What must have particularly alarmed 
the manipulators of USSR cultural pat- 
terns was the disappearance on opening 
day of nearly 1,500 of the 8,000 books 
on display. Luckily for the Soviet brain- 
washers, censors had screened the books 
before the public was admitted to the 
fair, removing the more objectionable 
counterrevolutionary works, such as the 


World Almanac! In all, 75 to 100 offen. 
sive books were carted away—a crude 
flouting of the agreement which was to 
govern the cultural exchanges between 
the two countries. 

Soviet officials next moved in on the 
newspaper exhibit and decided that the 
American papers would have to be 
made less accessible to curious Russian 
fingers. Now these subversive items 
have been put in plastic cases and re- 
moved to a less prominent section. (We 
haven’t yet learned how the magazine 
display is making out. Our Managing 
Editor, however, is standing by to re- 
place, if need should arise, the four sam- 
ple copies of AMEricA which the exhi- 
bition directors requested for display.) 

Official anxiety over the impact of 
the fair upon the Russian people makes 
clearer the value of these cultural ex- 
changes. Even the small window opened 
by the Sokolniki fair will give Ivan and 
Olga something to mull over for months 
to come. 


The Draper Report 


The third interim report of the 
President’s Committee to Study the 
U. S. Military Assistance Program is a 
cogent defense of the principle of for- 
eign aid. The report, dated July 13, is 
the fruit of months of intensive investi- 
gation of U. S. economic assistance 
abroad by a ten-man committee under 
the chairmanship of William Draper Jr. 
As a result of its findings the committee 
is convinced that 


. . . lasting world peace will ulti- 
mately depend to a large extent 
upon more widely distributed 
economic progress and increased 
recognition of the importance and 
dignity of the individual. We 
also believe that economic aid... 
is an essential and continuing for- 
eign-policy tool of the United 
States. 

Our foreign-aid program has been the 
butt of increasingly harsh criticism in 
recent weeks. Yet the Draper Commit- 
tee did not find in charges of waste, 


maladministration and “boondoggling” 


sufficient grounds to scrap the program. 
“The conclusion we reach,” the report 
read, “is that the program must be con- 
tinued, not emasculated or abandoned.” 
To relax our efforts now would be 4 
betrayal of the “ideals and purposes 
which should inspire us as a nation.” 
To render our efforts abroad more ef- 
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fective the committee urged the forma- 
tio of a single administrative agency 
to coordinate all programs of foreign 
aid. It also proposed long-range plan- 
ning to eliminate the phase-by-phase 
approach that annually results in a con- 
gressional squabble over the size of ap- 
propriations. These are sound recom- 
mendations, 


_, . and Birth Control 


Unfortunately the question of the dis- 
semination of birth-control information 
as public policy intruded itself into this 
competent report. In a vaguely worded 
section on “The Population Question” 
the Draper Committee recommended 
cooperation with underdeveloped coun- 
tries “in the formulation of . . . plans 
designed to deal with the problem of 
rapid population growth.” Some have 
seen in this section a “clearly implied” 
recommendation that this country pro- 
mote birth-control programs abroad. 

In a statement to this Review, how- 
ever, Mr. Draper has insisted that the 
report “does not mean the committee is 
advocating any birth-control program.” 
The committee merely desired, he said, 
to call attention to a population explo- 
sion in Asia that poses a handicap to 
economic development. 

We hope that this statement will set- 
tle the issue once and for all. It has be- 
come increasingly difficult to sell foreign 
aid to the American people. Any sug- 
gestion that the United States should 
incorporate a birth-control program in 
its foreign-aid planning will only alien- 
ate further a large segment of the tax- 
paying public. To Catholics and mil- 
lions of other Americans artificial con- 
traception is intrinsically immoral. It 
would indeed be a tragedy if a foreign- 
aid program, in principle so much in 
conformity with papal social teaching, 
and therefore deserving of Catholic sup- 
port (see our editorial on page 587), 
should founder on the question of birth 
control. 


Genocide in Tibet 


At this late date the preliminary re- 
port on Tibet of the International Com- 
mission of Jurists, issued July 24, may 
seem superfluous. By now the entire 
world is conscious of the crimes against 
humanity perpetrated by the Chinese 
Communists in that unhappy country. 
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Yet the dignity of this body lends an 
air of authority and finality to the con- 
demnation of Red China that should not 
pass unnoticed. The commission counts 
among its membership some 30,000 
lawyers in 50 countries. Its word car- 
ries unusual weight. 

Now meeting in Geneva, the com- 
mission has sifted enough evidence to 
be able to build up “at least a prima- 
facie case of genocide against the Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China.” With the 
known dead in Tibet now put at 65,000, 
the jurists fear the eventual destruction 
of the Tibetan people and of their way 
of life. They urge immediate investiga- 
tion in the UN under the 1948 Genocide 
Convention and the UN Charter. 

The UN will probably prove as pow- 
erless to help Tibet in a material way 
as it was in the case of Hungary. Never- 
theless, as the date for the next session 
of the UN General Assembly ap- 
proaches and the tired arguments for 
seating the Red Chinese delegates are 
again marshaled and tediously deliv- 
ered, the move will serve to keep Red 
China’s atrocities in the public eye. 


Labor Monopoly 


By accident or otherwise, Roscoe 
Pound’s brochure Labor Unions and the 
Public Service appeared simultaneously 
with the release of a union-reform bill 
by the House Committee on Education 
and Labor. As the daily press widely 
reported, the eminent dean emeritus of 
the Harvard Law School contends that 
since labor unions are monopolies, they 
ought to be subject to the nation’s anti- 
trust laws. That is also the position of 
some of our powerful business groups. 

It is highly unlikely that Dean 
Pound’s intervention, despite the excel- 
lent timing, will have any influence on 
Congress, which boasts a few experts 
of its own on labor law. One of them, 
Rep. Ludwig Teller, who is a member 
of the faculty of the New York Univer- 
sity School of Law and chairman of its 
graduate faculty board, quickly exposed 
the basic weakness in Dean Pound's 
reasoning, as well as in the whole case 
for bringing unions under the anti- 
monopoly laws. Said the Manhattan 
Congressman: 


The proposal that antimonopoly 
laws now applicable to business 
should be extended to labor unions 
is based on a fallacious premise. 


The business monopoly laws are 
designed to promote competition, 
whereas the basic purpose of a 
labor union is to reduce competi- 
tion among individual workingmen 
by substituting collective bargain- 
ing for individual bargaining. 

The answer to union abuses does not 
lie in treating human labor as a com- 
modity and subjecting wage rates to 
competition. It lies along the lines of 
the Kennedy-Ervin bill—plus more vig- 
orous and honest enforcement of local 
laws against thievery, extortion, bribery 
and violence. 


Schools Face the Fall 


The school year this fall will open on 
both sides of the English Channel with 
somewhat improved financial prospects 
for church schools. 

In Britain both the Tory and the La- 
bor parties have backed a bill to in- 
crease Government subsidies from 50 to 
75 per cent for the construction and re- 
pair of church secondary schools. The 
bill, already passed by the House of 
Commons and approved in its first two 
readings in the House of Lords, should 
soon be ready for the royal signature. 

The new subsidy will appreciably 
lighten the load of the predominantly 
working-class Catholic community. Yet 
over the next 15 years British Catholics 
must still find shillings and pence to 
the sum of £30 million to finance new 
schools for an increasing Catholic school 
population. The overwhelming support 
in Parliament and the press, which as- 
sured passage of the bill, did not just 
happen. Committees of Catholic laymen 
brought their case to the public and to 
individual M. P.’s with patience, mod- 
eration and intelligence. 

France’s financially straitened Cath- 
olic schools may or may not get a cash 
transfusion from the de Gaulle Govern- 
ment. But the whole issue of the finan- 
cial disability under which the école 
libre has long labored will at least get 
a fresh airing. 

The Parliamentary Association for 
Freedom of Education has determined 
to secure some measure of justice for 
French church schools, and PAFE mem- 
bers seem to have the votes. They hold 
160 of the 260 seats in the Assembly 

and 380 of the 600 places in the Senate. 

Though the schools themselves now 
get no direct aid, parents of Catholic 
school pupils have received a small sub- 
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sidy since 1951. The PAFE proposes 
that the Government enlarge this to re- 
imburse fully any parent who chooses 
a religious school for his child. This 
would put these parents in the same 
financial position as those who send 
their children to the free public schools. 

A lot of ghosts will have to be laid, 
however, before any French Govern- 
ment—even Papa de Gaulle’s—can right 
a situation that is as old as France’s 
anticlerical republicanism. 


Blueprint for Black Africa 


West Africa, about the size of the 
United States but only half as densely 
populated, has three small independent 
nations: Liberia (population: 2.8 mil- 
lion), Ghana (4.8 million) and Guinea 
(2.5 million). Next year, however, when 
Nigeria (34.7 million), Togoland (1.1 


million) and the Cameroons (4.7 mil- 
lion) are due for independence, there 
will likely be three more autonomous 
countries. Later, undoubtedly, there 
will be others. 

So far, Ghana’s mystical Prime Minis- 
ter, Kwame Nkrumah, has been speak- 
ing all the lines on the stage of West 
African politics. In fact, he has sold 
himself as the symbol of the inde- 
pendence movement throughout Black 
Africa. In mid-July, however, Dr. Nkru- 
mah learned that the script now makes 
provision for additional starring roles. 

The reminder came in part from 
President William V. S. Tubman of 
Liberia and President Sékou Touré of 
Guinea. The two Presidents and the 
Ghanaian leader had met in Liberia to 
discuss an over-all plan for the political 
organization of West Africa. 

The blueprint that came out of the 


Liberia meeting called for the forma- 
tion of a Community of Independent 
African States. The point was stressed 
that the proposed community would not 
be a United States of Africa in which 
individual members would lose their 
sovereignty. Nor would the Liberia- 
Ghana-Guinea group attempt to dictate 
the final form of future African unity 
but would await the arrival of the other 
nations-to-be, above all Nigeria. 

This policy represents a political set- 
back for Nkrumah, who has long advo- 
cated a United States of Africa. In fact, 
since November Ghana and Guinea 
have on paper been bound in what was 
to be the nucleus of a federal union. 

Kwame Nkrumah is, none the less, 
realist enough and sufficiently dedicated 
to freedom for all Africa to make room 
on the stage for others. He really has no 
choice. 





-—-War by Slide Rule 








opm should become of a theory,” wrote 
Maj. Gen. Karl von Clausewitz over a cen- 
tury ago, “which left man’s mental and moral 
nature out of consideration?” The words were 
written in scorn of attempts, then prevalent, to 
reduce war to a science of geometric diagrams. 

One would think the common sense in Clause- 
witz's words is self-evident. Not so. In the offices 
of statistical research organizations, such as the 
RAND Corporation, and in the Pentagon itself, an 
attempt is being made to endow electronic com- 
puters with the prescience of the Almighty and to 
draw from those soulless machines absolute con- 
clusions as to the nature and duration of future 
wars. 

The wild, conjectural figures currently being 
bandied about as to the casualties to be expected 
in a nuclear attack on the United States constitute 
a prime example of this “war by slide rule.” 

Hiroshima and Nagasaki remain the only in- 
stances of the military application of atomic weap- 
ons. Both of these attacks were made after Japan 
had been stripped of her air power. To draw 
hard and fast conclusions from such an artificial 
situation is dangerous enough. To attempt to re- 
late such conclusions to the present world struggle 
—a struggle in which both contestants are at, or 
near, peak strength—is ridiculous. No man on 
earth can say with any degree of certainty what 
percentage of an enemy's bomber and missile 
forces will “get through,” or even get off the 
ground. Yet this did not stop the Office of Civil 
and Defense Mobilization, in recent testimony be- 
fore a subcommittee of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Energy Committee, from presenting utter 


blue-sky guesswork as “scientific” assessments of 
damage and casualties. 

Even more dangerous to the establishment of a 
true assessment of the Soviet military threat is the 
RAND Corporation’s current recommendation that 
Government agencies plan only for a short, cata- 
strophic war. This recommendation is based on the 
assumption that either the Soviet Union or the 
United States will surrender after a few days of 
nuclear attack and retaliation. 

At what point do we plan to submit to Commu- 
nist domination? After six, or eight, or twelve or 
fifty of our cities are destroyed? 

What is there in the history of the Soviet Union 
and the make-up of its people that leads us to be- 
lieve Russia will surrender? 

The answers depend on the moral fiber of the 
American and Soviet peoples, on the degree to 
which they believe in the ideological questions at 
issue, on the fighting spirit of the Russian armed 
forces in a foreign war of aggression, and on the 
willingness of Americans to go on fighting after 
their comforts and their luxuries are gone. How 
do you get such answers out of an IBM machine? 
Obviously, you don’t. The RAND Corporation 
findings as to the duration of an all-out nuclear 
war are, then, about as valid as the hocus-pocus of 
an African witch doctor. 

The experience of Hiroshima and Nagasaki and 
the weapons tests that have been conducted since 
can be used profitably to determine what might 
happen to such and such a city under a given set 
of conditions. Any attempt to expand this narrow 
area, with the information currently available, is 
pure ouija board. WittiaM V. KENNEDY 
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Washington Front 





Rumblings From the White House 


F THERE IS one thing tha distinguishes President 

Eisenhower from his two Democratic predecessors 
in the White House, it is his distaste for controversy. 
He just doesn’t like to fuss. 

For a time, beginning in 1953, he seemed to be try- 
ing to rationalize this trait. A notable instance was in 
June of 1953, when he went to Oyster Bay, N. Y., to 
dedicate the home of Theodore Roosevelt as a national 
shrine. 

General Eisenhower said on that occasion that peo- 
ple had a “lopsided” image of T.R. when they thought 
of him as a President “galloping down Pennsylvania 
Avenue on a spirited charger with a saber in his hand 
and riding into the House and Senate chambers de- 
manding what he wanted, and riding out with every- 
body cowed.” 

Actually, he told the assemblage, the Roughrider was 
not a swashbuckler at all; T.R. “resorted to cajolery, 
every form of polite advance that was open to him, in- 
cluding many breakfasts.” 

On another occasion, while visiting Abraham Lin- 
coln’s birthplace at Hodgenville, Ky., the Chief Execu- 
tive told a crowd that there was no record that the 
Emancipator “ever slapped or pounded the table.” 


On All Horizons 


The politicians had to conclude, especially after the 
President’s second-term triumph in 1956, that the Amer- 
ican people seemed to like his irenic way. Sometimes, 
though, even his own Republicans wished that he 
would get wrought up and go in for some table- 
pounding. 

Finally, last March, they got their wish—up to a 
point, anyway. General Eisenhower warned the steel 
industry that he was not going to stand for a contract 
that would lead to inflation. In an allusion to the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, he told reporters: 


While this is a matter between the steel workers 
and steel companies, the whole public is affected 
= everything they do. It would be completely out 
of character for me to pretend to ignore it and 
wash my hands, like Pontius Pilate. I don’t mean 
to do that. 

Against the background of his earlier mildness, this 
was pretty fiery stuff. There was even talk of a “new 
Eisenhower.” But now, five months later, with the steel 
strike on and the dog days here, the bristling tone of 
last March has gone from the President’s voice. 

This may be the correct tactic for the moment; only 
time will tell. The President has not so far emulated 
Pilate with a hand-washing gesture. His policy—aside 
from Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell’s fact- 
finding and Federal Mediation Director Joseph F. Fin- 
negan’s offer of services, as provided by law— is simply 
the policy he has always preferred in labor-manage- 
ment disputes: hands off. Epwarp T. FoLiiarD 
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of the American Catholic Sociological 
Society. The meeting is set this year for 
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P.R. SEMINAR. The 1959 Communi- 
cations Seminar will be held this year 
at Manhattan College, New York City, 
Aug. 23-28. Organized by Rev. John E. 
Kelly, director of the NCWC Bureau of 
Information, it will feature prominent 
professionals in the fields of public rela- 
tions, publicity, journalism and radio- 
television. Objective: to assist Catholics 
to improve the image of the Church by 
better use of communications media. 
Open to all persons active in the field. 
For further details write the NCWC 
Bureau of Information, 1312 Mass. 
Ave., Washington 5, D. C. 


PKON-TIKI TALE. As dramatic as 
fiction but an authentic paragraph in 
the history of the Church on the Pacific 
Coast is Willamette Interlude. This is 
the story of a seven months’ voyage 
fom Antwerp to the Oregon country a 
century ago by Notre Dame Sisters, 
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written by Sister Mary Dominica Mc- 
Namee, S.N.D. de N. (College of Notre 
Dame, Belmont, Calif. $4.50). 


p> MISSIONARIES ADAPT. “Incultur- 
ation” (catechetical, liturgical and pas- 
toral) is the key word at the 29th Mis- 
siology Week to take place at Louvain, 
Aug. 25-28 (Secrétariat, 95 Chaussée de 
Mont St. Jean, Louvain, Belgium). 


p CATHOLICS AND RACE. The 
April-May issue of Apostolic Perspec- 
tives (“a bimonthly magazine relating 
religion to our times”) contains a spe- 
cial report on interracial justice. Re- 
print copies available from the editors, 
Box 596, Notre Dame, Ind. 


p SOCIOLOGISTS. Problems of a 
southern diocese, interracial marriage in 
Brazil and the Catholic press in Nazi 
Germany are among the topics to be dis- 


Mundelein College, Chicago 40, III. 


Bp YOUTH DELEGATION. James K. 
McKenna, a senior at St. Peter’s College, 
Jersey City, has been chosen to head 
the American delegation to the 11th an- 
nual conference of the International 
Student Movement for the United Na- 
tions, scheduled to meet in Geneva, 
Aug. 22-28. The delegation head is also 
policy vice president of the Collegiate 
Council for the United Nations. 


B FOR LABOR DAY. The Catholic 
Council on Working Life (21 W. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 10, Ill.) has once 
again prepared a special 32-page missal 
containing the Mass of the new feast of 
St. Joseph the Workman (15¢ each; 
100 copies, 7¢ each; 1,000 copies, 6¢ 
each). In this country the feast is cele- 
brated on Labor Day. R.A.G. 
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Editorials 





A Shot That Hit Home 


eae proclamations of “official weeks” are, 
on the whole, purely symbolic and even perfunctory 
statements of broad generalities. The most that can be 
said in their favor is that they are usually “appropriate” 
in one degree or another. One exception that will not 
soon be forgotten is Mr. Eisenhower’s designation of the 
third week of July as Captive Nations Week. Thanks to 
the unexpected and bitter reaction of Soviet Premier 
Nikita S. Khrushchev and the whole Soviet propaganda 
machine, the proclamation achieved a world-wide im- 
pact that its promoters in Congress could not have 
dreamed possible. As a result, the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain now have a better understanding of the 
attitude of the American people toward their enslave- 
ment by communism. Besides, the Soviet foreign policy 
has been put off balance and even forced on the de- 
fensive. 

In his July 17 statement, following a unanimous con- 
gressional resolution, the President invited the Ameri- 
can people “to study the plight of the Soviet-dominated 
nations and to recommit themselves to the support of 
the just aspirations of the peoples of those captive na- 
tions.” He did not call for measures of violence, or in- 
cite the peoples concerned to overt rebellion. Indeed, 
he said nothing that he and his predecessors had not 
said before. But for reasons best known to those able 
to penetrate the workings of the Soviet system, this in- 
nocuous Call fell like a lash upon the Kremlin’s back. 

No doubt the apparent timing of the proclamation to 
coincide with the arrival of Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon in Moscow to open the U. S. cultural exhibition 
had something to do with the Kremlin’s susceptibility. 
But if there was any timing, the proclamation was aimed 
at Geneva and not at Mr. Nixon’s trip. As was pointed 
out by David Martin in this Review a few weeks ago 


(“Geneva: Score at Half-Time,” 7/18), the first stage 
of the conference was notable for the West’s failure to 
make an issue of the predicament of the peoples of the 
Soviet-dominated periphery. In his lengthy analysis of 
the Geneva Conference at its half-way mark, the writer 
pointed out the great danger of this “concession by 
omission.” By failing to raise this issue the Western 
powers may have seemed to tacitly recognize the status 
quo in Eastern Europe, that is, the Soviets’ enslavement 
of free nations whose freedom they had pledged to re- 
spect. 

Thanks to Mr. Khrushchev’s free advertisement, that 
shortcoming has been in part made up. Whether it was 
intended that way or not, the simple Presidential procla- 
mation has made the issue of enslaved Europe, to use 
someone’s apt phrase, “part of the public agenda of the 
dialog between East and West.” By the same token this 
has put the Berlin issue into the more realistic perspec- 
tive of a larger freedom. 

In his proclamation President Eisenhower did not 
call specifically for prayers. But it deserves recording 
that Premier Khrushchev’s first protest, voiced on June 
21 during his Polish trip, took the form of a complaint 
against what he called a “campaign of prayer.” For all 
we know he was referring to the solemn Mass cele- 
brated at St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York two days 
earlier, on June 19, the opening day of Captive Nations 
Week. In his sermon on that occasion, preached before 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Most Rev. James H. 
Griffiths, auxiliary bishop of New York, stressed the 
power of prayer as a “secret weapon” in the hands of 
those who struggle for freedom. Premier Khrushchev’s 
telltale reaction provides a striking, if unintended, con- 
firmation of the power of moral force against the im- 
positions of violence and fraud. 


Theology of Freedom 


cy: of the greatest tasks of contemporary Catholic 
theology is the development of a completely satis- 
factory theory of tolerance and of the freedom of the 
human conscience. We take this statement from 
an address given by Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna, 
commented on in an earlier issue (7/25, p. 542). There 
is no question, of course, of the enormous value of the 
work already done in this direction by Catholic theo- 
logians. But these eminent men will be the first to 
admit how much remains to be done. 

Theologians will agree with Cardinal Lercaro on an- 
other point. Much wasted effort and much positive 
harm can be avoided by the clear prior understanding 
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that a Catholic theory of religious freedom must be 
Catholic. Its premises must be drawn from the Catholic 
tradition and its conclusions must be legitimate devel- 
opments of those premises. There is no use trying to 
reconcile Catholic thought with principles taken from 
the ideology of radical liberalism, although this is a 
perennial temptation for some Catholics. 

The vitiating fault of radical liberalism is that it 
makes freedom the supreme human value. The doc- 
trine of the primacy of freedom is at first glance an 
attractive one. Yet this doctrine ultimately dehumanizes 
man and all human life. 

If it is all-important that every individual be free to 
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think and, so far as possible, to act as he chooses, then 
the demands of truth would have to be subordinated 
to the requirements of freedom. It is argued that what 
a man believes does not matter so much as the fact 
that he himself has freely chosen his belief. In order 
the more surely to protect freedom, many modern 
thinkers proclaim all systems of thought and value to 
be at bottom equally valid (or invalid). For them there 
is no indisputable ground of truth about human nature 
and its relations to God and the world on which to 
fx human belief and conduct. The idea of the human 
person, which is the foundation of all rights and duties, 
is thus destroyed in the attempt to safeguard an ex- 
aggerated notion of liberty. For the sake of a false free- 
dom, men banish from their minds the knowledge of 
what it means to be human, and in the long run they 
even forget what it means to be free. 

The Catholic mind cannot accept this philosophy or 
any principle derived from it. A Catholic theology of 
freedom must be based, as Cardinal Lercaro has said, 
on the objectivity of truth and on respect for the 
human way of arriving at truth. Catholic thought will 
therefore reject this radical “freedom of conscience,” 


Catholics and the 


or ALMOsT half a century the Semaines Sociales de 

France have been making significant contributions 
to the evolution of Catholic social thought. For its 
46th meeting this year in Angers, this annual educa- 
tional seminar chose for its theme the responsibility 
of the Catholic toward the peoples of the underdevel- 
oped nations of the world. On July 16 the Papal Secre- 
tary of State, Domenico Cardinal Tardini, greeted some 
2,000 delegates from 12 countries, including the United 
States, with a letter written in the name of Pope John 
XXIII. In these days of heated controversy for and 
against foreign aid, his remarks on the Christian attitude 
toward the “have-not” countries deserve pondering by 
U. S. Catholics. Papal teaching on international social 
responsibility has never been more clearly expressed. 

Christians, Cardinal Tardini pointed out, have a 
grave responsibility in today’s world. The alarming dis- 
parity in living standards between the rich and poor 
nations has added a new international dimension to 
the obligations arising out of the Christian virtues of 
justice and charity. Catholics, the Papal Secretary of 
State insisted, “must be made aware” of this new dimen- 
sion. “For everyone,” he remarked, “it is a question 
of informing himself, revising his judgments when 
necessary, correcting his opinions and responding to the 
appeals made to him.” 

But the Catholic must not only know the social 
teachings of the Church. He must also work to see that 
they bear fruit. This is the mind of the Pope as set 
forth by Cardinal Tardini: 

Today it is an unquestionable duty of justice 
and charity toward men to do everything possible 
to make sure that these undernourished people 
have food, to promote everywhere a more rational 
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understood as the individual's right to determine his 
own subjective truth. 

But there is a growing awareness among Catholic 
thinkers of the conditions of freedom that must prevail 
if men are to receive the truth in a manner consonant 
with their human nature. The only truth that is gen- 
uinely accepted is the truth that is freely accepted. 
Respect for truth thus demands freedom of consent. 

These are propositions which Catholic theology has 
maintained in principle. What needs to be done today 
is to work out the implementation of freedom of con- 
sent in the constitutional and legal orders. The Church 
can boast of an age-old devotion to the cause of the 
human person created in God’s image and redeemed 
by God’s own Son. When she favored the positive re- 
pression of error, the Church did so in order to pro- 
tect human personality from deforming evils. That same 
devotion today, however, leads her more and more to 
defend the cause of constitutional liberty. This she does, 
not as a temporary concession to historical circum- 
stances, but as a permanent rule derived from a new 
insight into the needs of man in his pursuit of the 
saving truth. 


“Have-Not” Nations 


exploitation of the riches of the soil and subsoil 
for the benefit of a rapidly growing world popula- 
tion and, at the same time, to safeguard the social 
stability of the regions affected by this economic 
development. ... What man, informed about world 
affairs and conscious of his duty, will not see in 
these truly important tasks a grave obligation for 
our generation for which it must be willing to make 
the necessary sacrifices? 

Quoting a 1957 letter of Pius XII to the Conference of 

International Catholic Organizations, Cardinal Tardini 

continued: 


Entire countries have need of the fraternal and 
disinterested aid of experts and technicians, Let 
Catholics therefore collaborate willingly in these 
great works. By means of their professional com- 
petence allied with their Catholic spirit, they will 
render irreplaceable service to those countries and, 
thanks to them, Christian thought and morality 
will be a leaven of civilization in this new world. 


In the light of Cardinal Tardini’s letter, it is hard to 
understand how the very principle of foreign aid can 
come under question—as it so often has in certain sec- 
tions of the Catholic press in this country. Let us by all 
means look these programs over closely in order to 
eliminate waste and make them less burdensome to the 
American taxpayer. However, if we are to remain true 
to our Christian obligations of justice and charity, we 
cannot simply scrap the idea itself. Papal teaching is 
clear on that point. An Asian delegate remarked at 
Angers: “They say in the East that the West preaches 
Christ, but Asians carry the cross.” Is that to be the 
judgment of history on 20th-century American Catholi- 
cism? 
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The Face of the Pope 


Bernard Godyin 


O PAINT the portrait of a Pope is always a great 

I honor for the artist; to paint the first portrait from 

life of Pope John XXIII was also a great re- 
sponsibility. Through my eyes and by my brushes the 
world would have its first carefully studied interpreta- 
tion of the Holy Father’s inner character. I was not to 
lose sight of this challenge from the moment I started 
work on the portrait. 

Before setting out from New York for Rome, I tried 
to acquire a working knowledge of my future subject. 
To this end I examined every available photograph and 
read anything in print on the Supreme Pontiff. Later, 
in Rome, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer for my benefit ran off 
all its newsreels featuring the Pope. I then examined 
each frame on a still machine. By that time I thought 
that I had all the necessary information on John XXIII’s 
features, body structure and expression. It would not 
be long, however, before I discovered that no image 
made by mechanical means ever captures his true per- 
sonality. 

The Pope is not photogenic and, as I later learned, 
he doesn’t like to have his picture taken. Moreover, 
what chance is there to record by the split-second ex- 
posure of a film the complex and ever changing expres- 
sions that play over his face? His high sensitivity and 
extreme mobility of feature may register countless 
shades of emotion in the span of a few moments. It is 
my opinion that the basic characterization of the Holy 
Father, one of gentle benevolence accompanied by the 
shadow of a smile and a twinkle in the eyes, can be 
caught only by a lamination of color and structural 
drawing on canvas, painted over a period of time. To 
record such a personality is a job for a portrait painter 
alone. 


FIRST VIEW OF THE POPE 


Through the kind offices of Bishop Martin J. O’Con- 
nor, rector of the North American College in Rome, I 
was privileged to have a seat very close to the papal 
throne on Christmas Day, when the Pope came to cele- 
brate Mass in St. Peter’s. Now for the first time I saw 
His Holiness at close range. Here—to my eyes—was not 
the much-publicized man of the soil, the farmer Pope, 
but rather a dramatic figure in flowing white robes. 
The total impact, in that first moment, was that of an 





Mr. Gopwin, a well-known portrait painter, tells how 
he painted the portrait of Pope John XXIII, which is 
reproduced on our cover. 
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impressionistic picture emanating broad tones of lights 
and shades that vibrated into an aura of spiritual splen- 
dor. Here indeed was a spiritual monarch to the manner 
born. 

His gaze was directed upward—sensitive, serious, 
almost anxious—as he prepared to officiate at the sacred 
rite. The head was large and oval; the hands, strong 
and sensitive; the body, round and slightly under me- 
dium height. 

When his attendants had robed him in his liturgical 
vestments, His Holiness mounted the ten steps to the 
altar with surprising agility. In a strong, melodic voice, 
he intoned the first prayers. For the forty minutes that 
the impressive ritual lasted, he conducted each action 
with vigor and his voice, as he prayed, was strong. 
As the Mass came to an end, the Holy Father descended 
from the altar and seated himself once more in the 
sedia gestatoria, or portable throne. His head now faced 
me directly and I had my best opportunity to study his 
coloring and facial expression. His countenance had 
about it a unique spiritual quality, as though the Lord 
had looked upon him and suffused his face with a spe- 
cial glory. I was never to see exactly the same expres- 
sion on the Pope’s face again. 

Not long after my first glimpse of the Pope, I received 
my invitation to a private audience. During my long 
career as a portrait painter of men such as Sir Arthur 
Fleming, Prof. Albert Einstein, Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Dr. Jonas Salk and others, the prospect of confronting 
a famous subject never caused me any emotional upset. 
But I must admit that, as I awaited the Pope, the thought 
of being alone with him in private audience had me 
quaking in my boots. What does a layman say to the 
Pope? How does one acknowledge an introduction to 
the Holy Father? What would be the proper gesture of 
respect upon presentation? Furthermore, I spoke no 
Italian! Since neither the Pope nor the secretary who 
was to make the formal introduction spoke English, 
our medium of communication had to be French. 

My sittings with the Pope were held in the small 
throne room which adjoins his private study. This salon 
is about thirty feet long and twenty feet wide. Its walls 
are done in a maroon silk embossed with diamond- 
shaped designs in gold; the carpet is of the same deep 
red. At the far end of the room, on a low dais, stands 
an exquisitely carved, gilded throne. Its seat and arms 
are covered in red velvet of the same shade as the long 
draperies which run from a lofty ceiling down to the 
floor. 
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The Pope was to enter through a doorway in one of 
the long walls, about twenty feet from the throne. One 
last look at my watch told me that the appointment time 
was at hand. Suddenly the door was opened by a papal 
servant in purple livery. Swiftly through the door came 
a short, rotund man dressed in flowing white robes. 
His warm smile quickly relieved all my pent-up anxie- 
ties. 

Now the papal secretary advanced and formally in- 
troduced me to the Holy Father. I knelt, but arose at 
his gesture and acknowledged the introduction. We ex- 
changed amenities and, for what seemed a full minute, 
we each looked into the other’s eyes. Then he smiled 
and directed me toward the throne. 

Once again here was a personality different from the 
one I had first seen in St. Peter’s. Now the Pope was 
calm, relaxed and jovial. However, I did detect an in- 
quiring note, as if he wondered what kind of an ordeal 
lay ahead as he sat for his first portrait as Pope John 
XXIII. 


MEETING THE SUBJECT 


Since the throne could not be moved, it was up to 
me to adjust the subject’s body angle, the direction of 
his head, the placement of his hands and the proper 
flowing effect of his robes. The entire composition had 
to be portrait-correct before I began. To get just the 
right pose, I had to touch the Pope, indicating by gentle 
pressure how he was to move. In my concentration on 
the job at hand, I had forgotten the tradition: Nobody 
touches the Pope! Every time I did so, I heard muffled 
gasps from his secretary and valet. But the Holy Father, 
hearing these reactions, smiled broadly and his eyes 
twinkled. 

I was reminded at that moment of a story going the 
rounds in Rome. The Holy Father, so the tale went, 
walked one day into the Vatican garage. He saw a small 
boy watching with great interest the mechanics who 
were overhauling one of the papal cars. The Pope loves 
children. He also loves a joke. “What is your name?” 
he asked the fascinated boy. “My name is Cardinal,” the 
lad replied, barely looking up and then bending again 
to watch the work. The Pope looked at him with some 
amusement. “Ah! yes,” he said, “I had forgotten. You 
must be one of the new cardinals I appointed a few 
weeks ago.” 

Remembering that story helped me to relax. Now, as 
I started my work, I had complete command of my re- 
flexes. The dimensions of the Pope’s head, I found, are 
slightly larger than average. I established the relative 
distances between eyes, nose and mouth, within the 
contour of his face. A well-developed frontal bone sys- 
tem appears between the rim of his white zucchetto 
(skullcap) and his eyebrows. I next observed the light 
brown eyes, a nose that is long and curved at the end, 
the generous mouth. It is the mouth which displays 
such sensitivity to changes of emotion. From solemn 
seriousness to the whimsy of a gentle smile—the range 
of expressions is as varied as the tones of a chromatic 
scale. 

The ears, exceptionally large and pink in color, extend 
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from the level of the eyebrows to the level of the mouth. 
The skin texture of his face is youthfully smooth and 
has the tone of porcelain. Except for a few shallow 
wrinkles on his forehead, the Holy Father appears much 
younger than his 77 years. His temples are covered with 
silky, steel-gray hair. 

The Pope’s hands are extremely interesting to an 
artist. They are large and powerful, yet well-shaped 
and sensitive. I asked the Holy Father to grasp my hand, 
so that I might feel the actual strength of his grip. When 
he clasped mine, which is quite large, the pressure was 
considerable. 

Finally I stepped back to my easel, cutting down the 
focus of my eyes, and began to sketch in detail. The 
over-all impression of his frame is one of solidity. The 
white cassock and flowing red cape, set against the 
glittering gold background of the throne, made an in- 
spiring study in form and color. There was no doubt 
that before me was a Pope in the fullest sense of the 
term, a man majestic and noble, of great wisdom and 
of great kindliness. 

After posing for some time, Pope John became rest- 
less and beads of perspiration formed on his brow. 
I could understand how he felt because the chamber 
was quite warm and his woolen robes would make him 
extremely uncomfortable. Once again, the Holy Father’s 
humor came to the fore, when he remarked: “Now I 
understand how the saints felt when they were burned 
at the stake.” 

At this point I proposed a break in the sitting, so that 
His Holiness could get some rest. However, he refused: 
“I must not interrupt the artist’s work. Please continue.” 
And so I did. 

A few minutes later, when I was painting in the area 
of the mouth, an amusing incident took place. Because 
of the room temperature, the Pope’s lips began to parch 
and as a result their true color was drained away. This 
condition is quite usual in the course of painting a por- 
trait. To restore the color, I usually ask my sitter to 
moisten his lips with his tongue and I demonstrate to 
make my request more understandable. Since I found 
difficulty in explaining the matter to His Holiness in 
French, I resorted once more to the device of rolling 
my tongue over my lips. In doing so, I made a quacking 
sound. At first, I think, the Holy Father thought that I 
was imitating a duck or trying to be funny. When he 
finally understood, we both had a hearty laugh. Once 
again the sitter and the artist were in perfect rapport. 
Indeed, our mutual sympathy throughout the sitting 
was surely one of the reasons why the portrait was a 
success. 

Soon the sitting was over. I approached the throne 
and chatted for a few minutes with His Holiness. We 
spoke of America and the President. I asked the Pope 
if he would ever visit the United States. “I would like 
to visit your country,” he said, “but I do not have the 
time.” A few more words were exchanged. I then knelt 
and said farewell. With a smile, Pope John XXIII rose 
from his throne, fingered his cross with his right hand, 
and left the throne room just as swiftly as he had en- 
tered it. 
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“Never, Never, Never”? 


Thurston N. Darts 


UITE POSSIBLY, perhaps within a few years, there 
Q will be a nuclear war. In today’s tight-knit 
scheme of things, it is hard to see how a war 
between the great powers could be constrained to the 
limited terrain of some one locality, or even of one 
continent. The war might begin as a “limited” war 
‘ought with conventional weapons, but our prevailing 
policies lead us to believe that it would almost im- 
mediately erupt into full-scale, push-button, intercon- 
tinental and thermonuclear hell. In fact, might not a 
war suddenly—and with no advance warning what- 
ever—come racing at us over the North Pole in ten- 
megaton packages? What are we to think about this? 
“We don't want to think about it!” This mental Magi- 
not Line is about the only civil defense program that 
has any serious support at the present time. Elsewhere 
in this issue (p. 592), the Governor of California puts 
his finger on the heart of the perplexing and tangled 
problem of civil defense in the United States. “In this 
tension-ridden era,” writes Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
‘Federal budgeting for military defense gains at least 
qualified acceptance by the public. The general atti- 
tude toward nonmilitary defense, however, tends to 
be: ‘Don't bother me. I don’t want to think about it’.” 


NO TIME TO PLAY OSTRICH 


That about sums it up. Most of the difficulties and 
frustrations that hedge the thorny problem of civil de- 
fense against nuclear disaster can be traced to public 
torpor. This numbness of public opinion appears to be 
a reaction born of incomprehension, horror and wishful 
thinking. Norma Krause Herzfeld, whose article (Am. 
3/20) occasioned Governor Brown’s comment, put the 
problem squarely on the line in her title, “Who Cares 
About Civil Defense?” 

Perhaps people do care, but realize that mere “car- 
ing” is futile in the face of thermonuclear disaster. I 
heard someone say recently: “It would be better never 
to have been born.” This was the spontaneous rejoinder 
of a highly intelligent lady who had been listening to 
“disaster” figures issued June 26 by the Office of Civil 
Defense and Mobilization. Like millions of other men 
and women, she is unprepared to assimilate and un- 
ready to think realistically about statistics like these. 
The OCDM estimates that in a “limited hydrogen-bomb 
war’—one in which by hypothesis 71 “critical target 
areas’ in the United States are attacked—there would 





Fr. Davis, s.J., is Editor-in-Chief of AMERICA. 
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be 19,651,000 persons killed the first day, 22,179,000 
fatally injured and approximately 17,191,000 other in- 
jured survivors. 

(In his column on p. 584, William V. Kennedy 
calls these computations “utter blue-sky guesswork” and 
“pure ouija board.” I fail to find this part of Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s argument convincing. Suppose the “war-game” 
computers are “off” by several million: astronomers 
make similar calculations about the span of light years 
that separates us from the nearest galaxy; we know there 
is a big margin of error in such estimates, but are grate- 
ful to the astronomers for the essential information that 
the galaxy is frightfully far away. Most of us, I feel, 
react in an analogous way to the painstaking efforts to 
derive information from war gaming. ) 

Let us get on, then, with our dolorous calculations. 
In Philadelphia, on the first day of a nuclear blast by 
two weapons of the ten-megaton variety, 1,309,000 
would be killed and 989,000 fatally injured. Note that 
only two bombs would have been dropped on the City 
of Brotherly Love. Two ten-megaton bombs, falling re- 
spectively on Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles and 
New York City, would of course kill and injure many 
millions more. OCDM’s “ouija board” estimates that 
human beings would die at the rate of a half-million 
more or less in each of the following cities: Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco and 
Washington, D. C. Pinpoint accuracy would presum- 
ably not be necessary. Even a “near miss” would do the 
work intended, especially if the populations of these 
cities behaved with anything resembling the hysteria 
and irresponsibility of the crowd that clogged roads 
near New York’s Idlewild International Airport on the 
night of July 11, when a damaged jet passenger plane 
was maneuvering to make an emergency landing. 

Only one of these hypothetical ten-megaton bombs 
would fall on Cincinnati. Yet, the estimates tell us that 
461,000 out of a (1950) population of 904,000 would 
die the first day, while 261,000 would be fatally in- 
jured. Single bombs of similar proportions would hit 
Atlanta, Dallas, Kansas City, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
New Orleans, Portland, Providence and Seattle. In all 
these there would be almost unimaginable slaughter. 
Smaller bombs would kill thousands upon thousands 
in Birmingham, Dayton, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
Rochester, San Diego and Youngstown. Still smaller 
blasts would level Allentown, Fort Wayne, Bridgeport, 
Toledo, Davenport, Erie, Grand Rapids, Peoria, Syra- 
cuse, Wichita, Wilmington and Worcester. Single one- 
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megaton weapons would suffice to eviscerate Fort 
Wayne, Greensboro, New Britain, Rockford and York. 
All in all, 71 targets—some urtmentioned here—would be 
hit. 

Fortunately, the above casualties are all hypothetical. 
However, the destructive power of a one-megaton bomb 
1s not. We know that a one-megaton blast is that pro- 
duced by a nuclear discharge equal to the explosive 
might, of one million tons of TNT. What does this 
mean? If we had to load a million tons of TNT onto 
freight cars, how many such cars would be needed? 
The freight train we would have to load would be 250 
miles long—longer, that is, than-the distance from Chi- 
cago to Toledo. Such, let us recall, is the TNT content 
of a mere one-megaton weapon. According to the hy- 
pothesis, our larger cities would be hit with two ten- 
megaton bombs. 

Military analyst Hanson W. Baldwin wrote in the 
New York Times for July 12: “A ten-megaton weapon 
dropped over New York City . . . would incinerate mil- 
lions; fires would consume the wreckage over an area 
of fifty miles in diameter.” 


SOVIET PREPAREDNESS 


In mid-July, touring Poland, Premier 
Khrushchev said: 

I have told Americans: “You have no intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles. You have missiles that 
can send up oranges. We have missiles that can 
send up tons. Imagine the kind of bombs that 
could be contained in our missiles compared with 
the kind that could be contained in yours.” 

Should it reassure us that on the same occasion 
Khrushchev gave his “solemn pledge” that “we will 
never, never, never start a war against any country 
anytime’? No credence whatever can be placed in the 
word of a man who, in one breath, thus blusters and 
coos out of both sides of his mouth. In ordinary pru- 
dence, therefore, we are obliged to prepare for the war 
which we know we will never start, but which may 
conceivably be thrust upon us by the miscalculation or 
insane whim of a man like the Soviet dictator. 

The maintenance of peace in the present Cold War 
with the Soviets requires two things of us: an effective 
deterrent force and a correlative system of defense of 
our own civilians. Whether we happen to like the U. S. 
Air Force or not, our principal deterrent power at 
present is the Strategic Air Command, constantly alert 
wings of long-range bombers loaded with nuclear 
bombs and ready to retaliate instantly in the event of 
a sneak attack by enemy bombs or missiles. If 
Khrushchev’s pledge of “never, never, never’ starting 
a war carries any weight, it is because he knows and 
dreads the striking power of SAC. 

However, part of our power to deter an enemy attack 
lies in the enemy’s realization that we are also prepared 
to survive such an attack..Are we so prepared? At pres- 
ent, obviously not. Shall we be able to prepare? There 
will be no time, once war starts, to dig in. If the enemy 
sends his nuclear weapons against us, either from sub- 
marines off our coasts or over the Pole from launching 
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pads in the Soviet homeland, these weapons will travel 
with unbelievable speed. Thirty minutes after blast-off 
in Siberia a ballistic missile will land in Omaha or South 
Bend. If our radar nets give us any warning at all, this 
warning will at best be broadcast to us a spare 15 
minutes before the first missiles strike. Whatever is to 
be done—whatever can be done—to protect civilians 
against their initial blast or against the terrible effects 
of their radiation and fallout, must be done now. 

Two of our States—the two most heavily populated, 
which would provide several of the most likely targets— 
have recently announced their serious concern to do 
something about civil defense. On July 6 Gov. Nelson 
A. Rockefeller endorsed a report from his Special Task 
Force on Protection from Radioactive Fallout. This 
report, exceedingly modest in its recommendations, 
concludes: 


A successful fallout protection program can 
give assurance of survival to millions who might 
otherwise die or be seriously crippled from radia- 
tion sickness. It can instill in all our people a con- 
fidence that, while nuclear war may not come, if 
it is brought to our continent by an attacking en- 
emy, we will respond with vigor and success. 


Governor Brown of California (see State of the Ques- 
tion) is also intensely interested in facing the chal- 
lenge of adequate civil defense for his State. 

One of the most cogent arguments advanced against 
the civil defense 5 amc is that, if we take it seriously, 
we can soon “spend ourselves 
silly” on everything from radia- 
tion meters to immense holes in 
the ground. In doing so, it is 
urged, we would inevitably 
skimp on the necessary expen- 
ditures that must be made if 
our military striking power is 
not to fall below the level of 
really effective deterrence. The 
argument is most realistic. 
Those who propound it under- 
stand how the sluggishness of 
public opinion, bulging civil de- 
fense bureaucracies, immense 
and unheeded demands for 
new taxes and everyday pol- 
itics could combine to waste 
our resources, squander our 
energies and doom the entire 
civil defense program to frustration and ridicule. 

The cold fact remains, however, that nuclear war 
may come—not somewhere else, but right here. There 
are those who. say sadly that it would spell the end of 
our civilization. If we go on as we are going, refusing 
to face it and to take at least some steps for the sur- 
vival of our people, these gloomy prophets may have 
the last word. But it need not be so. There are at least 
certain preparations that we can and must make, rela- 
tively inexpensive measures that, as Mrs. Herzfeld 
wrote, quoting RAND expert Herman Kahn, “might 
save from 20 to 50 million lives.” 
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Finally, we must not torget that a civil defense sys- 
tem is a highly important aspect of our whole posture 
of military deterrence. We must bargain constantly 
with the Soviet from a position of indubitable strength. 
The enemy will be slow to strike if he knows we are 
even at that moment on the way to strike back. He 
will hesitate even longer if he realizes that our citizens, 


bomb bays. 


question. 





State of the Question 





FURTHER REMARKS ON CIVIL DEFENSE 


Responses to our article “Who Cares About Civil Defense?” (6/13) 
came to us from the Governor of California, who included a letter 
sent by the State Disaster Office to California newspaper editors, 
and from the director of a CD program in New Hampshire. We 
give too the outline of a CD course now being offered in Texas. 


To THe Epiror: It was with the keen- 
est interest that I recently read the arti- 
cle “Who Cares About Civil Defense?” 
by Norma Krause Herzfeld in the June 
13, 1959 issue of America. I want you 
to know of the action which we are 
taking in California—action prompted 
in part by this excellent article. 

Like many other States, and the Fed- 
eral Government, we are concerned 
about the problem of arousing public 
interest in the modern concepts of civil 
defense. In this tension-ridden era, Fed- 
eral budgeting for military defense 
gains at least qualified acceptance by 
the public. The general attitude toward 
nonmilitary defense, however, tends to 
be: “Don’t bother me. I don’t want to 
think about it.” 

This attitude is reflected in the dif- 
ficulties experienced in securing funds 
for the program both at the Federal and 
State levels of government. Massachu- 
setts recently suffered a severe cut in its 
budget for civil defense. The California 
Legislature during its recently con- 
cluded session passed an impressive list 
of progressive legislation, including the 
first agreement on State action in water- 
project construction in California’s his- 
tory. Such, however, is the climate of 
the present time that the appropriation 
requested for disaster preparedness 
was reduced, 

We are in concurrence with the senti- 
ments expressed by Mrs. Herzfeld. As 
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proof, please refer to the accompanying 
copy of a letter which the director of 
the California Disaster Office this week 
is mailing to 700 daily and weekly 
newspapers in the State. This appeal 
is only the first step of many which we 
hope to take during the coming year. 

You will observe that the sources of 
the letter include Mrs. Herzfeld’s arti- 
cle. I hope that she will accept our 
warm appreciation for her contribution 
here and now. 

The article was cogent, accurate and 
timely. We hope it sees wide distribu- 
tion. Epmunp G. BROWN 

Governor of California 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Letter to California Editors 


To THE Epitor: This is a request for 
your aid in conveying some important 
facts to your readers which could mean 
the difference between death or survival. 

There are three vital reasons why ev- 
ery Californian should take a long 
look at his own attitude toward non- 
military defense. All of these reasons 
are compelling; all are relatively new 
facts of life. 

War is global. The isolated areas of 
conflict, or “theatres of war,” which 
have protected America in the past 
exist no longer. Any future war might 
well mean total war. 

Cities and civilians would be enemy 
targets. For the first time in our history, 



















to a somewhat substantial degree, are physically, psy- 
chologically and spiritually prepared to survive his mis- 
siles and the dread hydrogen eggs that drop from his 


The nation would welcome the opportunity to hear 
the views of President Eisenhower on this vital 


an enemy could use modern weapons 
to bring our civilian population under 
direct attack without first overcoming 
our armed forces. 

California’s natural disaster potential 
zooms with its population. Our State’s 
soaring population makes it increasing- 
ly essential that we be prepared for re- 
covery after disaster—whether it be war- 
caused or of natural origin. More peo- 
ple, more property and more industry 
would be affected by fire, earthquake, 
flood or enemy attack with every pass- 
ing year. 

As of today, however, our citizens do 
not have the answers to these questions: 


Six Unanswered Questions 


1. Why civil defense? 

Civil defense is a major element in 
the entire national defense system. The 
civilian must be able to protect himself 
in a future war. He must know how to 
take the actions which will minimize 
the effect of enemy attack and enable 
the nation to survive and to recover. 

Disaster preparedness deters aggres- 
sion. Enemy knowledge that a nation 
will be able to continue its defense and 
rebuild its economy has a strong influ- 
ence on the enemy’s willingness to risk 
war. 

Countries that have experienced mod- 
ern war in their homeland are keenly 
aware of the importance of disaster pre- 
paredness to national survival. 

The ratio of civil defense expendi- 
tures to military defense is lower in the 
United States than in most other na- 
tions. Expenditures in Denmark, Swit- 
zerland, Norway and Sweden are pro- 
portionately 15 times greater than ours. 
2. What is civil defense? 

It is not the outmoded World War 
II concept of a special band of dedi- 
cated volunteers, wearing white helmets 
and arm bands, and toting sand buckets. 

It is preparing for and carrying out 
emergency operations by established 
agencies of government, which have 
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been trained to cope with disaster. The 
program makes maximum use of the ex- 
isting organization and resources of gov- 
ernment under emergency conditions. 
Before disaster, it plans coordinated ef- 
forts of government so that an effective 
organization is ready when it is needed. 

Carrying out this modern concept of 
emergency preparedness requires pub- 
lic understanding and public support 
of the programs at the Federal, State 
and local levels of government. 

Only with that support can Disaster 
Office personnel convey to the public 
the basic facts of survival: how to 
recognize a disaster warning siren; what 
to do if it sounds; and how to prepare 
to survive under conditions of radioac- 
tive fallout. 

3. Who is responsible for civil defense? 

The Federal Government. The facts 
of modern war have been officially 
recognized by the President and clear- 
ly expressed in the Civil Defense Act 
passed by the 81st Congress and reaf- 
firmed by subsequent Congresses. 

The State of California. The Gov- 
ernor is by specific law the authority 
basically responsible for emergency 
operations within the State. The Di- 
rector of the California Disaster Office 
is charged with administering the pro- 
gram. In an emergency he serves as 
the Governor’s “Chief of Staff” for the 
vitally important coordination of emer- 
gency operations by other State 
agencies. 

Local Government. Cities and coun- 
ties are responsible for planning and 
coordinating local effort, and for in- 
tegrating the local plan with the pro- 
gram of the State. 

4, What’s new about today’s program? 

We are faced with the possibility of 
a nation-wide disaster so overwhelming 
that more coordination and more 
planned effort are needed than ever 
before in history. 

As our population grows, the poten- 
tial of loss from natural disaster spirals. 

At each level of government a small 
nucleus of qualified personnel is needed 
to plan, organize, train, equip and test. 
5. Who cares about civil defense? 

Too few people. Too few would know 
how to increase their chance of survival 
in an extreme emergency. Too many 
say: “It can’t happen”; “It will happen 
to somebody else”; or “If earthquake, 
flood or major war occurs, everybody 
will be killed anyhow.” 
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Russia cares. Every Russian last year 
took some 22 hours of civil defense in- 
struction. An estimated 40 million Rus- 
sians have been trained in survival. 

6. What can the citizen do about it? 

§ Make it his business to become 
familiar with, and support, his local 
government’s emergency program. 

{ Inform his elected representatives in 
Washington, in Sacramento and at 
home that he wants support for Fed- 
eral, State and loca] programs that will 
increase his chance and that of his fam- 
ily to survive if emergency comes. 

{ Stamp out defeatism as ruthlessly as 
he would object to any faulty “ism.” 
That means explaining the facts of life, 
A.D. 1959, to anyone who says: “I'll 
take my chances.” 


A Common Effort Needed 


At a time when disaster preparedness 
should be receiving a full measure of 
public support, it is fighting clouds of 
misunderstanding and __ indifference. 
Natural disasters will continue to pose 
an increasing challenge to government. 

But our citizens must know more 
about the need for disaster prepared- 
ness. 

Harovp G. Rosinson 
Director, California Disaster Office 
Sacramento, Calif. 


To THE Eprtor: I read with interest 
your article on civil defense by Norma 
Krause Herzfeld. Since I have been Di- 
rector of Civil Defense in Manchester, 
N. H., for some years, I would like to 
submit some comments on Mrs. Herz- 
feld’s article. 

For years we have been asking for 
city, State and Federal laws requiring 
that buildings constructed for personnel 
should contain a suitable underground 
shelter area. We have gotten nowhere 
with this program. The cost of provid- 
ing such a basement shelter is relatively 
low when a building is being erected, 
but it is costly when a building is al- 
ready completed. If the Government 
will not itself do something to start a 
shelter program, it is useless to expect 
citizens to do so. 

If our American people seem 
apathetic to civil defense plans, it is not 
because they fail to realize the danger, 
but because they lack confidence in the 
program presented to them. 

(Cox.) Conran H. Lanza 
Manchester, N. H. 


SON 


Curriculum 


Outline of a Two-Hour Course in Family 
Survival Taught to Groups in Galveston 
County (Texas) by Alex L. ter Braake, 
chairman of the Galveston County Civil 
Defense Advisory Committee: 


UUUUUUUUUUUUUOUUOUUUUAUUUUULAAIALTE 


1. General 
e Governmental responsibility 
@ Citizen’s responsibility 
e Survival plan 
e@ General preparedness, family 
preparedness 


2. Hazards 
e Shock wave 
e Heat wave, fire 
® Radioactivity 
e@ Chemical and bacteriological 
warfare 
e Sabotage 
e Food and water shortage 
e Lawlessness 
e Rumors, panic, chaos 


3. Individual Skills 
Identification and blood type 
First aid 

Home nursing 
Emergency cooking 
Driving car 

Fire fighting 

Civil defense signals 
Radio information 
Valuables 

Keys 

Telephone, don’t use it 
Water, don’t waste it 


Mutual aid 


4. Preparedness at Home 
e Shelter 








HUQUUUUAY AUUUUALUUUUL 





Water, purification 

Food, preparation 

Fire fighting equipment 

Shut off water, gas, power S 
Light 2 
Radio 

Tools 


Waste disposal 
Supplies 

First aid kit 
Condition of car 
Gasoline 

Civil defense manual 
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5. Evacuation 

When, strategic, tactical 
Where to go 

Whom to take 

Children at school 
People at work 
Reuniting families 
What to take 

Arms 

Money 
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ie THERE IS a good genie watching over Califor- 
nia—and no one denies the State’s consistent 
good fortune—its habitat must be the limpid, 
snow-fed torrents of the high Sierras. A century 
ago, in the sand and gravel of these watersheds, 
prospectors found the gold that brought world 
fame and immediate statehood. From the same 
historic treasure-trove California is about to claim 
yet another boon that, once again, could well 
change the face of the Pacific Coast. A $2-billion 
project for water-distribution and flood-control, 
planned to start functioning in 1965, will tap these 
mountain freshets and channel the life-giving 
water on a long adventure from Oroville on the 
Feather River in northern California to San Diego, 
nearly 750 miles away. 

The complicated system, capped by a dam high- 
er than the Hoover Dam, will make possible eco- 
nomic growth worth many times more than all the 
gold dust and nuggets ever plucked from the well- 
worked sluices of the Mother Lode country. 

The voters have yet to pass on the $1.75-bil- 
lion bond issue, but it is a fair assumption that 
parched Southern California, producing only two 
per cent of the State’s water supply, will go whole- 
heartedly for a plan from which it is to be the 
main beneficiary. Boasting more than half the 
population and paying 63 per cent of the taxes, 
the South seems in a position to swing the issue 
at the polls. The real crisis was probably sur- 
mounted when the Legislature this summer final- 
ly approved Gov. Edmund G. (“Pat”) Brown’s 
compromise proposal. The passage of the bill, an 
impressive political triumph for the new Gover- 
nor, may be the sign, too, of a new era of entente 
between northern and southern California for 
the benefit of the State as a whole. 

North-South rivalry, polarized by competition 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, has been 
raging for years. As far back as the ‘eighties, a 
proposal was made in Congress to divide the 
State. Since the southern boundary of the State is 
on the latitude of Charleston, S. C., and the north- 
ern border is opposite Cape Cod, division of terri- 
tory would seem a natural, even a necessary thing. 
Later, with the spectacular development of Los 
Angeles, the difference between the “two Cali- 
fornias” became notorious. 

At the University of San Francisco, Rev. John 
B. McGloin, S.J., historian and biographer, assigns 
his students the task of analyzing the contrasting 
characteristics of the two segments of California, 
with results as informative to the reader as they 
are useful for the writer. The students note the 





Fr. GRAHAM, S.J., an associate editor of AMERICA, 
born and raised in northern California, recently 
revisited the “two Californias.” 


California Faces the New Life 





early head start of the North over the South, with 
the long-standing political and economic pre- 
dominance of the North. They pin down the “eco- 
nomic maldistribution” of the natural resources, to 
use a euphemism of the experts in reference to the 
concentration of the water supply in the northern 
counties. They note, too, the brashness and boast- 
fulness of the “Angelenos” against the conserva- 
tiveness and gentility of the folk from the “City” 
who “arrived” a long time ago. But in the end, 
all concede that Los Angeles has not only over- 
taken San Francisco in the leadership of the State 
but is already uncatchable. 

Some perspicacious observers philosophize on 
the inevitable domination of an industrial over an 
agricultural economy. San Francisco, perched 
commandingly over what John Frémont christened 
the Golden Gate, never had a serious interest in 
attracting industry. It complacently counted on 
the blessings of its natural harbor and particularly 
on its position at the head of the fantastically 
fertile Central Valley. In the South, meanwhile, 
Los Angeles provided the jobs that only modern 
industry can offer. No wonder the postwar migra- 
tion zeroed in on the Southland. 

Is that rivalry now over? With the flowing of 
the North’s water to the South, the two sections 
are bound by new and inexorable economic ties. 
If the South needs water, the North needs the 
financial help that only the moneyed South can 
provide. After all, in swallowing its pride the 
North can at least console itself with the reflection 
that northern California still comprises two-thirds 
of the State’s huge bulk. 

In the coming unity, the Church has its own 
stake. Catholics are amply represented in the post- 
war migration that swelled the State’s population 
to its present 14,700,000. In the Archdiocese of 
Los Angeles, for instance, the number of faithful 
has doubled in the past decade and is now an esti- 
mated 1,243,000. The pains of growth are felt in 
Church life as well as in the economic and social 
progress of the area. The supreme and twice-suc- 
cessful effort to beat down bigotry in the now- 
famous school tax issue was an encouraging ex- 
perience. The ultimate problem for California 
Catholics, however, lies not in foiling bigots but in 
providing schools, or at least adequate religious 
instruction, for the young families who have in- 
vested their spiritual future in California. 

To the tens of thousands of young couples from 
the Midwest and the “Far East” who have chosen 
to settle here, this is not simply the Golden State 
but a new Empire State. For most Californians, 
native sons or new arrivals, in the North as in the 
South, the tutelary spirit that hovers somewhere 
in the high Sierras has not yet lost its magic. 

Rosert A. GRAHAM 
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Religion in the Social Order 


SOCIAL PRINCIPLES AND ECONOMIC 
LIFE 
By Rev. John F. Cronin, S.S, Bruce. 436p. 
$6.50 


READINGS IN ECONOMICS 


Selected by Rev. Richard E. Mulcahy, S.J. 
Newman. 356p. $2.25 


Those who had the good sense back in 
1950 to add Fr. John F. Cronin’s Cath- 
olic Social Principles to their libraries 
will scarcely need any urging to obtain 
this revised edition of that valuable 
work. Over the past decade not only 
did Pius XII add substantially to the 
body of Catholic social doctrine, but 
new problems arose which called for 
fresh applications of general principles. 
So much happened, in fact, that the job 
of up-dating Catholic Social Principles 
developed into considerably more than 
the normal task of revision. What Fr. 
Cronin has given us is largely a new 
book—a circumstance that indicated the 
need for a new title as well. 

Despite the many changes, however, 
the basic structure and purpose of Cath- 
olic Social Principles remain intact. In 
the first section of the book, Fr. Cronin 
deals with the broad general principles 
pertinent to the social problem. In the 
second section he treats the chief special 
fields around which so much socio- 
economic theory revolves—property, 
wages, free associations, capital-labor 
relationships, the family and the state. 
In the final section, he concentrates on 
a few selected fields which are especial- 
ly important in our time—race relations, 
rural life and international economic 
life. 

The chapter outlines follow the same 
plan that made Catholic Social Princi- 
ples so useful. Each chapter opens with 
excerpts from papal and other authori- 
tative documents. The Church’s teach- 
ing is then explained and applied to 
modern American life. At the end of 
each chapter is a brief list of suggested 
readings. This arrangement makes it 
possible for the ordinarily literate and 
interested reader to obtain a working 
knowledge of Catholic social teaching 
without the need of returning to the 
classroom. 

Fr. Cronin is not one to dodge a hard 
question, or to skirt carefully around a 
controversy. He argues forcefully for 
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his position, but makes no effort to im- 
pose it on his reader. On one key ques- 
tion—the family living wage in con- 
temporary society—he cheerfully con- 
cedes that since he wrote Catholic So- 
cial Principles he has changed his posi- 
tion. But in all this, the reader has no 
excuse for becoming confused. Not the 
smallest merit of a book which has 
many merits is the clarity with which 
the author distinguishes between con- 
troverted and non-controverted princi- 
ples, and between principles and their 
application. 

For anyone who is minded to take the 
social teachings of the Catholic Church 
seriously, Social Principles and Eco- 
nomic Life is an indispensable book. 

In Readings in Economics, the dean 
of the College of Business Administra- 
tion at the University of San Francisco 
has selected thirty essays that range all 
the way from the historical relationship 
between capitalism and religion to 
modern budgetary policy. R. H. Tawney 
is here, along with Amintore Fanfani. 
The late Bishop Haas explains the 
meaning of trade unions and George 
Meany discusses their goals. The editor 
happily included Lewis Watt’s solid 
essay on interest and usury and Goetz 
Briefs’ illuminating contrast of Catholic 
social teaching with liberal ethics. Many 
of the essays have a direct bearing on 
the great problems of the age. Having 
read almost all of them over the years, 
this reviewer can best express his judg- 
ment of the collection by saying that 
he is grateful to Fr. Mulcahy for mak- 
ing these gems of social thought so 
handily available between the covers 
of one book. BENJAMIN L, MASSE 


Search for Maturity 


A WOMAN OF THIRTY 


By Diana Chang. Random House. 246p. 
$3.95 


Miss Chang writes with deep percep- 
tion and knowledge of the woman- 
without-a-man problem—a problem that 
is very poignant and real according to 
sociologists, and one particularly acute 
in the United States. It is the cry of the 
young career woman (unmarried or di- 
vorced) trying to find oneness without a 
male partner, and at the same time 
fighting the loneliness and the social 


“stigma” of 
woman.” 

Emily Merrick is such a woman, who 
seeks to build a new life after a numb- 
ing marriage to a domineering egotist. 
She is successful, attractive, in search 
of self-fulfillment and trying to stand 
emotionally on her own two feet. 
Emily’s problem is intensely magnified 
when she has a passionate affair with a 
married man. The two lovers try des- 
perately to free themselves of their true 
yet pointless love, but find themselves 
clinging closer after each breakup. But 
the inevitable comes, and David leaves 
Emily. After a plunge into the depths, 
she finally succeeds in finding a plateau 
of contentment, where she comes from 
emotional sterility to a capacity for love 
without undue pain or over-depend- 
ence—in one word, to maturity. 

A Woman of Thirty has all the in- 
gredients of a soap opera, yet amazing- 
ly and beautifully it rises to a touching, 
worth-while reading experience. 

Miss Chang’s writing is sparse, yet 
the undercurrent of true human feeling 
and reaction is strong. Besides being ex- 
ceptionally adept at producing such 
strong emotion with the subtlest of 
phrases, the author has the ability to 
probe the human heart. The combina- 
tion of talent with understanding makes 
for an excellent novel. BArBara MILLS 


The Ancient World 


being “an unattached 


Studics in ancient history and literature 
are making more significant for us even 
such remote areas as the Indus Basin, 
the rim of Alexander’s empire, where 
Pakistan and India and the World Bank 
are now trying to work out a billion- 
dollar engineering project. 

The Pathans, by Olaf Caroe (St. 
Martin’s. 521p. $12.50), is a master- 
piece. Sir Olaf, last British Governor of 
the “North-West Frontier Province,” 
tells the story of the Pathans, the people 
of the Peshawar region around the 
Indus, from 550 B.C. to A.D. 1957. 
There are important chapters for stu- 
dents of Herodotus, Alexander’s empire, 
the Muslim Middle Ages, the British 
Empire and the transition from colonial- 
ism to nationalism. The author seems 
to know as much about mythology and 
literature—his translations of Pashtu 
poetry make delightful reading—as he 
does about ethnology, administration 
and military strategy. If he is not a mas- 
ter of all these trades, he certainly had 
the help of masters. Excellent maps, 
plates, notes and an index accompany a 
text of high literary quality. 

Jerusalem, by Michel Join-Lambert 
(Putnam. 225p. $5.95), with its excel- 
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lent photographs, was a history that de- 
lighted scholars and general readers. 
Babylon, by Albert Champdor (Putnam. 
184p. $5.95), is the second volume in a 
series about ancient cities and temples; 
it, too, is scholarly and easy to read, 
but added color plates and an index 
make it even more attractive. 

Story of the Bible World, by Nelson 
Beecher Keyes (Hammond. 192p. 
$5.95), has illustrations on almost every 
page. The text is, necessarily, a simpli- 
fied version, but it is accurate and up- 
to-date. The 30 new full-color maps are 
worthy of the highest acclaim. 

Rivers in the Desert, by Nelson 
Glueck (Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. 302p. 
$6.50), is a history of the Negev, the 
largely desert area of southern Israel. 
The author, one of America’s finest 
archeologists, has put back on the map 
hundreds of ancient towns, and_ has 
shown that wars (not the weather) and 
economic catastrophes wiped out whole 
series of civilizations in the Negev. The 
48 pages of photographs are helpful, 
but Dr. Glueck writes well, even im- 
aginatively, and one could take his 
chapters even without pictures. 





Moving west into the ancient Greek 
world, we encounter Greek Civilization, 
by André Bonnard (Macmillan. 248p. 
$6). The first volume took the reader 
“From the Iliad to the Parthenon”; this 
second volume continues “From the 
Antigone to Socrates.” One may not 
agree with everything the brilliant 
Swiss professor says, but there are so 
many fresh insights, and the style is so 
engaging, that every chapter is avidly 
read, Excellent full-page photographs 
accompany chapters on Greek tragedy, 
science, medicine, history and comedy. 

Euripides: V is the ninth and final 
volume of “The Complete Greek Trage- 
dies” series edited by David Grene and 
Richmond Lattimore (U. of Chicago. 
228p. $3.95). The introduction to each 
play and the accurate, modern transla- 
tions enable modern readers to make 
valid judgments of their own about the 
meaning of the plays. William Arrow- 
smith’s essay on The Bacchae, for ex- 
ample, probes for more in the play than 
conflict between reason and the irra- 
tional, and one begins to see how com- 
plex are the fanaticisms and prejudices 
of Euripides’ characters. 












Moral Values in the Ancient World, 
by John Ferguson (Barnes & Noble, 
256p. $4.50), is a remarkable contribu- 
tion to the theology of the virtues, It 
might be called a study of the search 
for love in the Greek, Roman and He- 
brew worlds, a search for the basis of a 
universal morality that is unsuccessful 
until the revelation of Christian love, 
If all college lectures were like these 
chapters by Prof. Ferguson of Univer- 
sity College, Ibadan, Nigeria, many 
would surely be drawn to wisdom. 

In the far West of the later Roman 
Empire, St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo 
in North Africa, met the constant threat 
of pagan influence on Christian faith 
and morals with sermons that really 
reached the people because he used the 
inspired themes of Sacred Scripture 
with which God had reached His peo- 
ple. Nine Sermons of Saint Augustine 
on the Psalms, translated and introduced 
by Edmund Hill, O.P. (Kenedy. 177p. 
$3.50), show how the saint did it. Fr. 
Hill’s translation is delightfully modern 
(“rumpus,” “raw deal,” etc. are accur- 
ate, too), and his introduction about 
the social and religious background is 
excellent. 

Not everything in ancient literature 
and philosophy was wise. The mind of 
the natural man at its best, in Plato, 
produced also pieces of folly, like the 
communal movement in family living, 
sex and child care that mars the Repub- 
lic. St. Thomas More touched on Plato’s 
follies with wit in his Utopia, but Es- 
cape to Utopia: The Communal Move- 
ment in America, by Everett Webber 
(Hastings House. 444p. $5.50), shows 
how many people have taken ancient 
follies seriously. 

It is encouraging to turn to The Arts, 
Artists and Thinkers: An Inquiry into 
the Place of the Arts in Human Life, a 
symposium edited by John M. Todd 
(Macmillan. 345p. $7), in which the 





Our Reviewers 


BARBARA MILLS, now a housewife, 
has reviewed poetry for the 
Baltimore Evening Sun. 

BENJAMIN L. MAssE, s.J., and 
WALTER M. ABBOTT, S.J., are 
associate editors of this Re- 
view. 











natural wisdom of the ancient world 
and the supernatural wisdom of revela- 
tion help modern philosophers, histori- 
ans, artists and critics gathered at 
Downside Abbey, in England, to dis- 
cuss the meaning of language, music, 
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“Miss Goudge’s St. Francis is a 
man, not a stained glass window.” 
—Chicago Tribune 


My G God 


My All 


THE LIFE OF 
SAINT FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
By ELIZABETH GOUDGE 


“Tender, wise and moving biog- 
raphy of a saint... Not only do 
the character and actions of 
Francis himself take on new viv- 
idness and beauty in this book; 
the same is true of his family 
and his followers ...The original 
organization of the Franciscan 
Order and its underlying mean- 
ing are described in a way which 
few readers will be able to for- 
get or ignore. . .”—FRANCES PARK- 
INSON KEYES, “Saturday Review. 
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the dance and the visual arts. The dis- 
cussion raises logical, metaphysical and 
theological questions. Plato, Augustine 
and Aquinas are here brought to con- 
front Croce, Collingwood and Sir Her- 
bert Read. All this, together with rich 
chapters on the arts, gives the reader 
more than enough to grow “centuries 
high” in wisdom. 

Wa .TeER M. ABBOTT 


/ 


TELEVISION 





For television, summertime is a torpid 
season during which old programs are 
brought out of storage and shown, on 
film or tape, to audiences who may not 
have been particularly pleased by the 
shows when they watched them the first 
time. 

Advertisers, networks and_ stations 
proceed on the assumption that TV 
viewing is at a low point during the 
vacation season. This judgment is, in a 
way, a testimonial to the good sense of 
a public that seeks more desirable diver- 
sion away from the small screen. In 
many parts of the country citizens who 
seemed to be hypnotized by fleeting 
images in their living rooms during the 
long, bleak winter are rediscovering the 
beauties of the great outdoors. 

Perhaps an occasional rainy spell 
may drive them back to their easy chairs 
and a search for appealing televised en- 
tertainment. Their chances of being 
successful are slim, indeed. Most of the 
programs are dismal. But there is at 
least one exception that deserves a kind 
word. 

Last summer the Sunday evening 
television time normally allotted to the 
Dinah Shore program over the NBC 
network was turned over to Janet Blair, 
John Raitt and their guests. The same 
arrangement has been made this year. 
Miss Blair and Mr. Raitt have a tre- 
mendous advantage over many other 
vocalists on television. Both of them 
can sing a song and give it meaning. 

They are artists who are not depend- 
ent on the tricks of acoustical engineers 
for voice projection. Both of them have 
had extensive experience in musical 
comedy and musical drama on the 
stage. Miss Blair once had the leading 
role of Nellie Forbush in the national 
company of South Pacific. Mr. Raitt’s 
fine voice has been heard in such suc- 
cessful stage productions as Carousel 
and The Pajama Game. 

But singing is not the only strong 
point in this Sunday evening show. The 
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telecasts are attractively produced, with 
unusually fine costumes, settings and 
effects. Miss Blair and Mr. Raitt double 
pleasantly in light acting roles. And 
their guests, who have included opera 
singer Dorothy Kirsten and comedians 
Dan Rowan, Dick Martin, Pat Carroll 
and Howard Morris, have contributed 
effectively to the generally superior 
quality of the program. 

So, although television is in the sum- 
mer doldrums, there is at least an oc- 
casional refreshing breath of air. 


o ° = 


The state of the television commercial 
has really not improved to any marked 
extent. Some of the more offensive sales 
appeals have died, but others seem to 
have taken their places. 

There is a current blurb for a mouth 
wash in which a schoolgirl bewails her 
failure to receive an invitation to a 
dance. Then an offensive announcer 
with a strident voice breaks in to ex- 
claim: “What’s wrong, Kitty? Maybe 
it’s your breath.” 

In another area, however, there has 
been a ray of hope. On New York’s 
WCBS-TV, the Schaefer Brewery re- 
cently sponsored a telecast of a movie. 
The film, It Happened One Night, ran 
for 105 minutes and was interrupted 
only four times for a sales message. The 
average time of the commercials was 
75 seconds. This was a_ heartening 
demonstration of good sense by a spon- 
sor who deserves approval and encour- 
agement. J. P. SHANLEY 





“The master, though placed in the 
midst of this confluence of music, heard 
nothing of it at all, and was not even 
sensible of the applause at the end of 
this great work, but continued standing 
with his back to the audience and beat- 


”» 


ing the time. . 

The master, of course, was the com- 
poser of the Ninth (Choral) Symphony, 
and this pathetic sketch of his actions 
was provided by the contralto who sang 
in the premiére performance of the 
work, 

Perhaps only because Beethoven him- 
self was sealed from the world of sound 
was he able to conceive a work of such 
magnitude and intensity. The ordinary 
mind can scarcely pay—for over a full 
hour—the kind of attention this music 
demands. And yet it continues to at- 








tract: it seems there is always something 
one has not heard before. 

Three stereo albums of the Ninth are 
now available. The most recent is a Vic- 
tor set (containing also Symphony No. 
8), featuring the Boston Symphony and 
soloists Leontyne Price, Maureen For- 
rester, David Poleri and Giorgio Tozzi, 
The sound is live and full, but I have 
never known Charles Munch to drive a 
piece of music as fiercely as he does this, 
Not even Toscanini could rise to such a 
pitch of hypertension. 

The Angel album, presenting Otto 
Klemperer and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, is well known in its monaural 
version. Side four includes selections 
from the Egmont Incidental Music. 
Treble soloists Aase Nordmo-Lévberg 
and Christa Ludwig are more gifted 
than the male team, Waldemar Kmentt 
and Hans Hotter. The soloists were 
placed rather too far from the micro- 
phone, but chorus and orchestra sing 
and play with fervor. 

The Decca album employs German 
artists; the Berlin Philharmonic is di- 
rected by Ferenc Fricsay, and soloists 
are Seefried, Forrester, Haefliger and 
Fischer-Dieskau. The performance is 
well controlled, and has no idiosyncra- 
sies, but I do not find it especially strik- 


ing. 
* & & 

Altogether memorable is a new album 
of Verdi’s The Force of Destiny. The 
mixture of religion and revenge is a bit 
hard for today’s listeners to stomach, 
but with a cast of Milanov, di Stefano, 
Warren, Rosalind Elias and Giorgio 
Tozzi, one can swallow the plot without 
complaint. In other words, this set 
brings into the home just about the best 
cast that could be assembled in any 
opera house in the world. It only re- 
mains to say that Fernando Previtali 
is in charge of proceedings, including 
the St. Cecilia Academy orchestra. This 
is one of a new series of lavishly pack- 
aged Victor operas. Excellent stereo 
depth and directionality. 

A new Angel album, Callas Portrays 
Verdi Heroines, brings this renowned 
actress before the public in a seldom 
heard role. One side is devoted to arias 
sung by Lady Macbeth in Verdi's Mac- 
beth. This is truly engaging music and 
Verdi’s concept of the heroine is authen- 
tic in every way. I am sure one would 
better understand the excitement if he 
could see Mme. Callas trying to rub the 
blood off her hands. Judged by the ears 
alone, however, Callas has a place at 
table a few seats below Zinka Milanov. 

Completely charming music is a set of 
16 best-loved Foster songs, sung by the 
Robert Shaw Chorale, and _ entitled 
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Saint Joseph's College 
New Classroom Building 


AMERICA’S JESUIT EDUCATION SERIES Spotlights 


St. Joseph’s College 


St. Joseph’s College was founded in 1851 by the Jesuit Fathers and 
chartered the following year. It is located on a 35-acre plot at 54th & 
City Line, Philadelphia, where it has been conducting classes since 
October, 1927. 

The Day Division is a college for men and the present enrollment is 
1,400 students. Undergraduate courses in Economics, English, French, 
History, International Relations, Political Science, Psychology, Chemis- 
try, Physics, Accounting, Industry, Marketing, Finance, Biology, Pre- 
Medical, Pre-Legal and Pre-Dental are offered, as well as an Air Force 
R.O.T.C. Program, and a cooperative course in Electronic Physics 
begun in 1951. 


An Evening College Program was inaugurated in 1943. Degree Pro- 
grams are offered in the Social Sciences, Business Administration, Edu- 
cation, Chemistry, as well as other curricula of college grade. A 
Master's Degree in Chemistry is also offered. The present enrollment 
numbers over 2,000 men and women. 


Saint Joseph’s College Building Program 

Here are the objectives of the program. They represent the first major 
construction the College has undertaken since the Fieldhouse was built 
in 1946, and the first construction to meet scholastic needs since 1933: 





ne 0 
DON Gk icaeaes ax Masi waagnrees errr 450,000 
Student GEMS oecis eis wds cranes oer 557,000 
Faculty Residence Addition for Jesuit Faculty 378,000 
$2,385,000 
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KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
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Alvare & Harkins, Architects 
Philadelphia 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


ALABAMA Departments 

Spring Hill College (Mobile)..... LAS-C-Ed-N-Se-Sy-AROTC 

CALIFORNIA 

Loyola University (Los Angeles) ..LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 

University of San Francisco. .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 

University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Se SI CINE ivi edccecctacesisnahoscosesss LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

RU, MPPIEIIEINIE 56014 0 9:00 00:0. 046 60. 0'410.0 06 0% 000 nels LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loyola University (Chicago) 
LAS-AE-C-D-Ed- €cHs- IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore).........0..esee08 LAS-G-AROTC 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester)....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sce-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City).......... LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 
St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 

The Creighton University (Omaha) 
LAS-AE.C-D-Ed-G_IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Se-Sp-AROTC 

NEW JERSEY 

St. Peter’s College (Jersey City)........ LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo)............ LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 
Le Moyne College (Syracuse).........eseeeeeeeee LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 

John Carroll University (Cleveland) ....LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
Xavier University (Cincinnati)..... LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 
PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia). . 
University of Scranton..........ceccecesecs 
WASHINGTON 


G University (S me 
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Seattle University ............ LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-SF-AROTC 
bvheenma tte D. C. 
Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling College 
WISCONSIN 
Marquette University (Milwaukee)........ LAS-AE-C-D-DH- 
E-Ed-G-J-L-M-MT-N-PT-Sy-Sp-AROTC-NROTC 
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Stephen Foster Song Book. Foster’s 
ability was limited, but it was priceless: 
he could write melodies. Robert Shaw 
and Alice Parker have taken these little 
jewels and have mounted them in artful 
and at times dazzling settings. In other 
words, they have in their arrangements 
raised the original music to a new level. 
And the chorus takes your breath away. 

FRANCIs J. GUENTNER 


THE WORD 





O almighty and eternal God, by whose 
gift Thy faithful are able to serve Thee 
worthily and praiseworthily, grant, we 
pray Thee, that we may run without 
stumbling to the fulfillment of Thy 
promises (Prayer of the Mass for the 
12th Sunday after Pentecost). 


The liturgy of the Roman Catholic 
Church-that is, her prescribed mode 
and order and technique of expressing 
visibly her intimate interior relationship 
with almighty God—is not only a many- 


splendored thing, but is a vital outward 
and upward thrust or movement which 
has more than a single purpose. By the 
liturgy the Church worships God; by 
the liturgy the Church gathers together 
all her scattered, varied children, as a 
hen gathers her chickens under her 
wings, into a unified, harmonious choral 
praise of the divine Majesty; by the 
liturgy the Church inspires and encour- 
ages and consoles her laboring sons and 
daughters. Moreover, the sacred liturgy 
stands and serves as one of the prime in- 
struments by which Mother Church dis- 
charges her imperative prophetic func- 
tion in this world. By the liturgy the 
Church teaches. 

The lesson that Holy Mother Church 
teaches in the Mass-prayer of this day 
is both familiar and familiarly difficult. 
To this subject St. Paul devoted an 
entire and lengthy letter, his Epistle 
to the Romans. With this subject fairly 
sharp people like St. Augustine and 
St. Thomas Aquinas wrestled man- 
fully. On this subject two major re- 
ligious orders belabored one another en- 
thusiastically. The matter in question is 
the mystery of God’s free grace and our 
free cooperation with that grace. What 
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the Church says in the present prayer 
and in her usual calm way is what she 
always says in this puzzling connection: 
God our Lord does all, but we, of course, 
must do our part. 

It is by God’s gift that the faithful 
are able to serve Him worthily and 
praiseworthily. By God’s law we are 
commanded to serve Him worthily and 
praiseworthily; by God’s grace and only 
by His grace are we enabled to obey 
His command. Both the mandate and 
the means of fulfilling the mandate 
come from God. Yet—and here is the 
mystery, here is the area of theological 
quicksand which trapped poor Luther, 
despite the clear Pauline warnings hung 
up all over the place—we must freely 
accept from God both His imperatives 
and the grace to obey them. 

That we may run without stumbling. 
Neither Paul nor the Church is averse 
to using that energetic picture-word, 
run. But there exists a notable difference, 
does there not, between running and 
being run? The difference is consider- 
able and precise. Being run is some- 
thing that happens to a person. Run- 
ning is something he must do for him- 
self. A runner can be started, maybe 
with a pistol shot, can be aided, can be 
pushed, can be pulled, can be supported, 
can be speeded up in a variety of ways; 
but if running is to be done, either the 
runner does it, or it isn’t done. 

God our Lord starts us in the sprint 
for salvation with an interior shot of 
initial and prevenient grace, and by 
successive, steady actual graces He aids 
and pushes and pulls and supports and 
speeds us toward the finish line. But all 
these kindly helps will not help at all if 
the runner in the race for glory is not 
running at all, is not in the race at all, 
but is reclining, somnolent and supine, 
on the sidelines. 

Grant, we pray Thee, that we may 
run without stumbling to the fulfillment 
of Thy promises. If, then, with great 
Paul, forgetting what I have left behind, 
intent on what lies before me, I press 
on with the goal in view, eager for the 
prize, I may with Mother Church con- 
fidently appeal to the goodness of God 
that I may run without stumbling. It 
cannot be denied that the race for 
eternal happiness lies over an obstacle 
course; but here precisely is where we 
can depend on the almighty and eternal 
God, by whose gift the faithful are able 
to serve Him both worthily and praise- 
worthily. 

The outcome of the most critical of all 
contests stands in no doubt whatsoever 
if God and the Christian man work to- 
gether as a team. 

VINCENT P. McCorry, $\J. 
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